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A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF TAULERUS. 
A POPULAR PREACHER OF THE POURTEENTH CENTURY. 
Translated from the German by Peter Losing. 
(Concluded from page 245.) 

After this, Taulerus passed through deep 
conflicts and painful inward exercise of mind 
before he experienced any conquest over his 
inward corruptions; but his confidence at 
length became more and more strengthened, 
although he experienced that the natural 
man struggied hard to retain a seat in his 
heart, which strove against a submission to 
Divine prerogative in him. He, however, 
continued steadfast in the work of reformation, 
and sought diligently after a thorough reno- 
vation of soul. In the course of the year he 
became neglected and despised in the monas- 
tery; his former friends forsook him, and 
generally became estranged from him as 
though they had never known him. This 
proved so great a trial to his feeling mind 
that it wore upon his constitution ; his health 
declined, and he particularly suffered great 
pain in his head. He sent for the layman and 
opened to him his case. The layman encour- 
aged him to put his trust humbly in God, 
having no doubt he would recover, and his 
life would be spared ; that his life was now 
well-pleasing to his Divine Master, and 
he doubted not he would daily experience 
amendment, not only in his corporeal capaci- 
ty, but that of adding strength to strength 
mentally. He told him that whosoever will 


walk in the straight and narrow way of life 
and salvation, must become a partaker with 
his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in a state 
of suffering, before he can reign with Him; 
wherefore not to despond, but rely on Him 
who had begun a good work in him. “ And,” 
said he, “ I have had to pass through similar 
trials and exercises. It will now be very 
proper to nurse the body by suitahle nourish- 
ing diet, and do all in thy power to strength- 
en thy bodily system. I have brought with 
me some roots, which I will prepare for thee 
to take, which I believe will relieve thee in 
regard to the pain in the head.” The doctor 
reminded him of his having recommended an 
abstemious regimen in time past. The layman 
said, “I did so; but circumstances alter cases. 
There is a difference between abundance of 
bread and idleness and a reduced debilitated 
state of the body. The one needs reducing, 
but the other that is weak, and honestly dis- 
posed to obey the dictates of the spirit, it 
becomes a duty to strengthen and build up 
the system. A contrary course would be 
presumptuously opposing the Divine will, 
yet it is necessary to guard against making a 
disorderly use of the good creatures designed 
for the sustenance of our mortal bodies—so 
then, dear doctor, look to God for thine 
Helper, and go thy way joyfully ; submit thy- 
self to the boundless mercy of God, and wait 
for the influence of His grace, that so thou 
mayest be enabled to do His will, whether it 
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be sweet or bitter to the natural man. And 
now, as there is an important matter which 
requires my attention at home, I hope my 
léaving thee will not be taken amiss by thee, 
for truly, from this time forward, it will be 
far better for thee to look for and obtain help 
without the medium of any jnstrumental 
means.” 

The doctor said, “ Dear son, do not talk so, 
for it seems to me as though I could not long 
bear thy absence, and I ‘ear it would be 
too hard for me to bear a separation from 
thee; for except thee, I have no comforter in 
this world.” The layman said, “ Dear doctor, 
I must recommend thy attention to a much 
better comforter, namely, the Holy Spirit of 
truth, which has thus far directed and drawn 
thee from evil. I am a poor creature, the 
work in thee is wholly the Lord’s, and I 
have been no more than His instrument, 
which I have done willingly, to the honor of 
God and the furtherance of thy soul’s salva- 
tion.” The doctor said, “I trust the Lord 
will be thy eternal reward; I hope to submit 
to the privation of thy company, and to bear 
up under it as well as I can.” The layman 
then said to him, “ Inasmuch as thou hast 
surrendered thyself to a spiritual line of 
obedience to God, therefore it is necessary in 
outward concerns to live prudently and 
wisely, keeping a consistent course, and mat- 
ter not that thou art very much forsaken by 
creaturely aid and consolation; and if it so 
fall out that thou failest in pecuniary means, 
for thy comfortable support I would advise 
thee to put in pledge some of thy books for a 
loan of money, but by no means sell them, for 
the time will come when these books will 
again be serviceable to thee.” He then took 
his leave of the Doctor, and left him bathed 
in tears. 

Thus he continued about two years, under 
various trials, despised by his friends, and 
reduced to great poverty; so that he pawned 
a number of his books. At length he was 
brought very low by sickness, su that he be- 
came humbled as in the dust, when on a 
certain evening his conflicts became inexpres- 
sibly great, so that he was not able to leave 
his cell, resigning all hope and dependence 
on creaturely comfort; the bitter sufferings 
of our Saviour were brought to his remem- 
brance, and the love He bore towards us, and 
he took a retrospective view of his past life, 
and saw how wretchedly miserable it had 
been, in compaviaon with the life of Christ. 
After this, he was smitten with great sorrow 
of heart ; all his sins, all his lost and misspent 
time, were brought before the view of his 
mind; he broke forth with heart and mouth, 
“O merciful God, compassionate me, a poor 
sinner, through Thy boundless long-suffering 


s 


and adorable mercy, for I am not worthy 
that the earth should bear me up!” After 
this, he heard a voice saying, “Stand fast in 
peace, trust in God, for be it known unto 
thee, that when the Son ivcarnate was upon 
earth, in His fleshly nature, those whom He 
healed of their outward diseases He also 
healed of their inward maladies.” Immedi- 
ately after this he became ins:2nsible of any- 
thing for some tim:; but when he came to 
himself he felt in his mental and bodily 
capacity a new power and might; he saw a 
clear and manifest distinction in things that 
were before to him strange and mysterious, 
and he marvelled greatly, and wondered 
from whence these things came ; feeling him- 
self at a loss, he sent again for his friend, 
and related to him all that had happened to 
him. The layman rejoiced greatly and raid 
to him, “ Thou hast now for the first found 
experimentally the true efficiency of the grace 
of God ; this is none other than a touch and 
moving from the Highest, and whereas the 
letter killeth, so now the Spirit hath made and 
will make thee alive. Now thou wilt become 
taught by the Holy Spirit, instead of being 
taught as heretofore in the flesh. Thou art 
favored with the Light and Grace of God, and 
the substance of the Scriptures of the Truth 
are in thee. The Scriptures will become an 
unsealed book to thee, and thou wilt more 
and more understand their spiritual meaning, 
beyond what thou ever didst before. Those 
parts of the Scriptures which, to speculative 
minds, seem to contradict each other, now, 
as thou dependest on that influence of the 
Spirit which dictated the penman thereof, 
thou wilt clearly discover a harmony through- 
out, one part corroborating and confirming 
the other. Now it may be right for thee to 
begin to publish the Gospel of life and sal- 
vation, and point out to others the way to 
eternal life; now the time has come wherein 
good books may become again useful to thee, 
and thy preaching will be productive of fruits 
unto holiness in them that hear and believe ; 
and in proportion as thou hast been lightly 
esteemed amongst the people, thou wilt be- 
come prized and beloved. But henceforth 
remember the necessity of humility, for thou 
knowest that the man who openly carries 
with him great and precious treasure has 
need to beware of thieves. For thou wilt 
become tried by many wiles and stratagems 
of an unwearied enemy, and I know of no- 
thing so well calculated to prevent inroads of 
the enemy as to abide iu a state of true hu- 
mility.” The layman further observed, 
“There is henceforth no need of my counsel- 
ling thee, seeing thou hast the best of Teach- 
ers nigh thee.” The Doctor then informed 
him that he had parted with a large portion 
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of his books, to the amount of thirty pieces of 
gold. The layman readily offered to redeem 
them for him, which he did; and suffered 
notice to be given that after three days he 
would attend a public meeting. This caused 
great surprise and excitement among the 
people, he having been so long silent, and 
almost forgotten; the consequence was that 
it brought a very great concourse of people 
together. When Taulerus saw such a mul- 
titude assembled, he ascended the Jectarium, 
or high pulpit, in order that they might all 
have the better opportunity of hearing: he 
drew his cap over his eyes, and expressed the 
following short ejaculation: “ Merciful and 
eternal God, if it be consistent with Thy will, 
enable me to speak to this people, to the 
praise of Thy holy Name and to their benefit.” 
In closing these words, he burst into such a 
flood of tears that he could not utter a word 
to the peop!e: he continued weeping so long 
that the people began to be impatient, and 
one among the crowd called out, ‘“ How long 
are we to sit and stand here? It is already 
late in the day; if thou art not going to 
preach, dismiss us, that we may go home.” 
The Doctor then spoke under a weighty sense 
of submission, in brokenness of spirit, “O 
my Lord and my God, if consistent with Thy 
will, remove from me this weeping, that so I 
may communicate a sermon to the people to 
Thy honor and praise ; if not, I will receive 
it as a token or sign that Thou knowest that 
I have not yet been sufficiently brought into 
scorn and derision: if so, fulfil Thy Divine 
will to Thy praise, and according to what I 
may stand in need of.” This weeping in- 
creasingly continued: he then submitted 
believing it to be the will of God. He then 
so far recovered that, with many tears, he 
said to the people, “ It is painful to my heart 
that I have so long detained you, for at this 
time I cannot speak to you for weeping; 
wherefore pray to God for me, that He may 
be pleased to help me, so that through His 
race I may at some future time do better.” 
he people then withdrew, and this singular 
occurrence spread everywhere, and poor, 
pious-hearted Taulerus became an object of 
ridicule, and was everywhere despised; and 
it became a common saying among the peo- 
ple, “ Now we are convinced that he has 
become a perfect fool :” and his brethren of 
the monastery utterly forbade his ever at- 
tempting to preach again; and told him he 
had injured the cause of Truth, and disgraced 
the order, by the silly notions he had imbibed, 
for it had crazed his head and made a fool of 
him. After this, the Doctor sent again for 
the layman, and told him what had happened 
to him. The layman said, “Dear Doctor, 
be not alarmed, it is no new thing that the 


Bridegroom of souls deals thus with His de- 
pendents for their good: wherefore retire in- 
ward, and avoid company and conversation 
for a few days, and after this, suggest to the 
prior to permit thee to deliver a discourse in 
Latin; it he declines giving consent, then 
propose his assent to thy composing a lecture, 
and reading it in the seminary.” The latter 
proposal was assented to, which he according- 
ly perfurmed very distinctly, which contained 
such deep, weighty, and important doctrine, 
beyond what they had ever heard before, 
which so far opened his way in the minds of 
the heads of the monastery, that they consent- 
ed that he might make another attempt to 
preach. After which, at the close of a lec- 
ture delivered by one of the brethren of the 
monastery, he gave notice that he was desired 
to publish Dr. Taulerus’s prospect of a meet- 
ing on the morrow, but added, “ If it should 
happen with him as it did before, I will take 
none of the blame on myself. But in truth 
I can say that he read in qur seminary a 
lecture containing such interesting, weighty 
matter, as was beyond what we have for a 
long time heard; but how he will, in this 
undertaking, conduct himself, I know not ; 
the Lord knoweth.” Accordingly the next 
day the Doctor came into the monastery, and 
began to preach from this Scripture, “ Be- 
hold the bridegroom cometh, go ye forth to 
meet him.” Matt. xxv. 6, 

In this memorable sermon he opened, in a 
most luminous and clear manner, the true ° 
spiritual sense of the Bridegroom being the 
head of the church—the manner of His com- 
ing by His spiritual manifestations to its in- 
dividual members, by the inshinings of His 
light, which is the “ true light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world,” John 
i., and that the Church of Christ is his bride ; 
the way and manner in which a docile, teach- 
able, submissive deportment on the part of 
the bride, increases and strengthens the bond 
of union; the manner in which the bride. 
groom proves her fidelity to the marriage 
covenant, and her sense of obligation to Him 
for His love and regard, in having passed 
through great trials and sufferings for her 
sake, until she becomes willing to endure any 
privations for His sake, becoming wholly ab- 
sorbed in love, resignation, and entire sub- 
mission to His will; the reward of the smiles 
of His heavenly countenance, His sweet 
heart solacing converse with her, encouraging 
and strengthening her from one degree of 
heavenly grace to another. He also pointed 
out very explicitly how perfectly incompre- 
hensible this precious union, divine and 
spiritual intercourse, is to the carnally mind- 
ed, which, if they were permitted to be eye 
and ear witnesses thereto, would consider 
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them fools or drunken. As he was speaking, 
one man exclaimed, “That is true,” and 
swooned. Some alarm took place, and one 
desired him to stop, or this man would die 
in their hands. Soon after this, he closed 
his communication and withdrew to read 
mass: when he returned, about forty of those 
persons who had sat under the influence of 
the foregoing sermon remained still on their 
seats, deeply affected, and to the number of 
twelve were carried to their separate cells. 
The Doctor ordered them some warm nour- 
ishing drink, as they appeared to revive ; and 
from this time on the fame of this wonderful 
occurrence spreading far and wide, he con 
tinued his public labors to the worldly clas; 
of people, as well as to the monks and nuns, 
utterly declining the use of Latin, in his pub- 
lic communications, from a sense of duty, ex- 
cept when he delivered his sentiments to the 
learned. Thus he labored in the Gospel 
faithfully till toward the close of his days: 
many, very many were the instances of re- 
pentance and amendment of life among the 
people under his ministry. When taken 
sick, after about five months’ painful illness 
of body, supposing his end to be drawing 
near, he sent for his friend the layman, who 
immediately gave his attendance, when the 
following interview took place: ‘ Dear Doc- 
tor, how is it with thee?’ The Doctor an- 
swered, “I believe the hour has come in 
which God wil]l remove me from the things of 
- time to Himself; wherefore, dear son, it is a 
great comfort to me that thou art here to see 
my end.” After which, he desired the lay- 
man that he would take possession of those 
books which lay there, saying, “ Therein thou 
wilt find in manuscript all thy communica- 
tions to me from the first of our interviews, 
together with my answers, including some 
brief sketches of my life, showing what God 
has done for me, a poor, unworthy man, and 
brought about through His poor, weak in- 
strument. Dear son, if consistent with the 
Divine will, and should appear agreeable to 
thy mind, to digest and prepare the manu- 
script for the press, in the form of a small 
book, it will accord with my mind.” The 
layman answered that he had five of his dis- 
courses in manuscript, which, if agreeable to 
him, he would add thereunto, and for his 
sake comprise the whole into a small vol- 
ume. The Doctor then remarked with earn- 
estness, “ Dear son, I pray thee in the strong- 
est manner I possibly can, that thou wilt not 
take into view the regard thou hast for me 
in this matter, and that thou wholly omit 
mentioning my name, for thou must know 
for a certainty that the life, words, and 
works which God has wrought in and through 
me, an unworthy sinner, are not mine; but 


the praise belongs wholly to Him the merci- 
fulGiver. But if thou dost publish it, let it 
be solely for the benefit of our fellow-men. 
Thou canst say in the narrative of our inter- 
course the Doctor and the man, without 
pointing at either of our names: neither show 
the manuscript to any person in this city, lest 
it should become known or suspected. But 
take it with thee into thy country, that it 
may not become known as mine.” 

After this he died. The death of this 
great and good man was very generally la- 
mented. Many of those who observed that 
this layman was Taulerus’s confidential and 
particular friend, and treated as such by 
Taulerus, began to honor him with their 
kind attention, inviting him to partake of 
their hospitality and friendship. As soon as 
the layman observed this, he withdrew from 
the city, and retired to his own home. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GRATITUDE, 


Believing, as I do, that nothing but that 
which proceeds from good can reach to the 
good in others, a care is felt lest, in commit- 
ting my thoughts to paper, there should be 
an expression of words without life. 

But the subject above alluded to has im- 
pressed my mind, as one not always enough 
regarded, for to withhold praise justly due 
has, I think, a discouraging tendency, especi- 
ally to the feelings of the young. I have been 
the recipient of many favors, not only from 
our all-bountiful Preserver, but from my fel- 
low-probationers, and as it is right to feel, so 
it is sometimes right to express our gratitude. 
It may have a tendency to stir up the minds 
of others “by way of remembrance.” We 
read that during the mission of Christ on 
earth there were ten lepers, standing afar off 
but desirous to be healed; they cried, “ Jesus, 
Master, have mercy on us!” He directed 
them to “show themselves to the Priest, and 
offer the sacrifice that Moses commanded ;” 
but as they went on their way, they felt they 
were cleansed by an invisible power, and 
“one of them, when he saw that he was 
healed, turned back, and with a loud voice 
gave glory to God, and fell at the feet of 
Jesus, giving him thanks.” Here was a 
disposition to give glory to God, and gratitude 
to the humanity through which the healing 
virtue was dispensed. The holy Jesus felt 
the lack of gratitude in the others when he 
said: “ Were there not ten cleansed ?—but 
where are the nine? They are not found who 
return to give glory to God, save this stran- 
ger,’ and he was a Samaritan, “one with 
whom the Jew had no dealings. 

A sorrowful instance of ingratitude is re- 
corded of the good King Hezekiah, who, 
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when he was sick unto death, had this warn- 
ing sent him by the prophet: “ Set thy house 
in order, for thou shalt die, and not live;” 
and he prayed earnestly to his Heavenl 

Father with this excellent appeal : “ I beseec 

thee, O Lord, remember now how I have 
walked before Thee in truth and with a per- 
fect heart, and have done that which is good 
and right in Thy sight ;” and Hezekiah wept 
sore. The prophet was then bidden to return 
with this consoling message: “I have heard 
thy prayer, I have seen thy tears, and will 
add unto thy days fifteen years!” But it is 
stated “ Hezekiah rendered not again accord- 
ing to the benefit received,” but by a vain 
display of the precious treasures with which 
he was entrusted, and which had been dedi- 
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sent are very acceptable, but the last box sent 
them from Philadelphia was particularly so, 
as with clothing, &c. (all valuable), it con- 
tained several dozen of the “Children’s 
Friend,” and engravings of William Penn, 
donations of E. K. Smedley, which were 
highly prized,—the subject of the engravings 
making them particularly appropriate, as the 
Indians revere even the name of William 
Penn. M. thinks the full value of the cloth- 
ing has never been known, as it does not 
merely protect the body from the elements, 
but assists in breaking the old habits of sav- 
age life, by encouraging them to dress like 
their “white brethren,” when, even if they 
had money sufficient at their command, they 
would not spend it for citizens’ dress. Most 
eated to the Lord, a door was opened which | of the Iowa tribe have houses, and although 
led to the captivity of Israel. {some are made of bark, they are quite com- 

I often feel the necessity of being more fortable. Those of that tribe who do not 
careful to fulfil my part of the covenant, with work at all are by far the less number; 
a “covenant keeping God.” He extends to! nearly every man has his own field or enclo- 
us in the hour of adversity this soul-sustaining! sure, in which he raises corn; some have 
invitation: “Call upon Me in the day of sowed wheat, and it is thought many more 
trouble, and I will deliver thee, and thou! would if the land were sectionized; and ere’ 
shalt glorify Me.” Perhaps few doubt the long they would be self-supporting. Until 
fulfilment of the promise on His part, butare they are, the work of Friends should not 
we careful to comply with our part of the con-! cease. The store at the Great Nemaha 
ditions,—endeavoring by our life and con-'! Agency has thus far been a success ; from the 


versation to “glorify Him on earth, and to 
finish the work He has given us todo?” A 
grateful heart is a blessing to its possessor ; 
like the widow’s oil, it flows while there is a 


vessel to receive it, enabling us to pay our. 
debts and live of the same, for it has not only | 


a redeeming, but a sustaining virtue in it. 
“There is that giveth and yet increaseth, 

and there is that withholdeth more than is 

meet, but it tendeth to poverty. R. Hr. 
Sizth month, 1871. 


8 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE INDIANS, 


The letters from our Friends among the 
Indians, contained in the Intelligencer lately, 
have been very acceptable to me; and trust- 
ing that it is so with all readers of that peri- 
odical, I take the liberty of making some ex- 
tracts from a letter recently received from a 
Friend at the Great Nemaha Agency, Neb., 
although not written for publication. Our 
friends make sacrifices which we who remain 
at home, enjoying a life of ease, cannot fully 
appreciate, but it is to be hoped ail will aid 
in every way possible those who, by their new 
life among the uncivilized, are deprived of 
home comforts, and the social mingling with 
friends. This friend remarks that their hands 
have received strength to labor, and their 
hearts have been cheered, and encouraged to 


go on, not only by kind words, but by the} goes. 


deeds of their friends in the East. All goods 


surplus arising therefrom they have been en- 
abled to encourage agriculture, by distributing 
wheat, oats, potatoes, fruit-trees and grape 
vines, By the work which has been, and is 
being done for them, the scales of prejudice 
are falling from the eyes of the people, and 
they see the enormity of the frauds which 
have been practiced on the red man. We 
have grounds for great encouragement. Let 
us not weary, and when we as a Society retire, 
may we feel individually that we have done 
what we could for them. 

Sixth month 14th, 1871. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer.’ 
LETTERS FROM THE WEST. NO. 2. 
On tar Wine, 5th mo. 30th, 
Via Penna. Central, Fort Wayne and t 
Chicago R. R. 

As the golden hues of morning were tinting 
the horizon, I dressed and looked out upon 
our flying pathway. We had passed the 
good old Keystone State, and were rushing 
through the busy towns and thriving trade 
centres of Ohio. It is positively wonderful 
to see the amount of agricultural implements 
that are manufactured in this State. We pass 
immense factories, giving employment to 
hundreds of men, and sending out car-load 
after car-load of machinery to make oe 
easy. One cannot help querying where it al 
We reach Crestline at 9 A.M., where 
we breakfast. A slight shower is falling , 
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but it is soon over, and the day wears on 
warm and sultry. There is little along the 
line of travel to invite attention. No wild 
flowers are in bloom; the fields are green 
and rich in promise, the trees luxuriant in 
their summer drapery, but there is a monot- 
ony which I turn from to find a rich field of 
variegated beauty in the life and correspond- 
ence of F. W. Robertson. It is impossible to 
fix attention sufficiently to gather up avd 
make my own all the gems of thought that 
glitter on these pages, so I will lay them aside 
and seek the platform, if eo be a better im- 
pression of what is passing may be mine. 

A half-hour at Fort Wayne for dinner is 
announced. It is raining again. “ We are 
in Indiana,” said the conductor ; “ there will 
be rain plenty now,’—and the country looks 
as if there really had been quite enough. 
While most of the passengers left the cars for 
dinner, I left also for a stroll up the main 
street. The shower was over directly, and I 
had a pleasant little saunter; read the name 
and date of an unfinished church edifice, 
which has some pretensions to style, but is 
pitiful in its incompleteness; commenced in 
1866, finished—in the dim, uncertain future. 
How much of what we undertake individually 
may be disposed of in the same manner! We 
do not sit down and count the cost, but we 
rush on, taking impulse for right direction, 
and find out our mistake when our better 
judgment asserts its dominion, very often to 
our humiliation and loss. 

We do not travel so fast since leaving 
Pennsylvania. By a statute of the State of 
Ohio, all the trains are obliged to stop at 
every town which numbers three thousand or 
more inhabitants. I think the same require- 
ment must be in force in all these western 
States. Doubtless the effect is calculated to 
advance the interests of these small towns, 
and, giving an easy access to the markets, 
offers ready and remunerative sale for all the 
products of the farm. 

There is one feature of all this country 
through which we are passing, that affects me 
unpleasantly. It is the careless manner in 
which most of the clearings are made; charred 
logs, half-consumed trees, and decaying tim- 
ber, are prominent objects in every settlement; 


very many of the fields under cultivation are 


so covered with high stumps, as to lead one 
to wonder how the plow and the harrow find 
their way between them. I see, too, what be- 
comes of a large proportion of the farming 
implements manufactured; they lie about, 


exposed to the weather, without care as if 


they were of no more account than the un- 
sightly logs that disfigure the surroundings of 
the homestead. I am aware of the scarcity 
of labor and all the disadvantages of pioneer 


settlers, but it is better, in my judgment, to 
undertake less and do it more thoroughly. I 
should never be content with a home like 
most of these we are passing, much as | enjoy 
“rural sights” and rural life. Iam free to 
write this for the Intelligencer, without fear 
of wounding the feelings of any of i/s readers. 
Friends, as a people, love order and neatness, 
and believe in economy in the use of whatever 
a wise Providence has blessed them with. 


Said one, idleness and intemperance are the 


blighting influences that retard a healthy 
growth in this section of our country. ‘The 
soil is rich, yielding to the most careless labor 
a generous harvest. The men are not obliged 
to exert themselves, and the women, borne 
down with household duties and the care of 
their children, lose heart, and settle into a- 
drudging, slavish life. No favoring circum- 
stances of soil or climate make the wife’s toil 
less, or lighten the burthen of her cares ; and 
Iam not surprised to see so many prema- 
turely old and sad-looking women in every 
settlement through which the iron road passes. 
Billiard saloons and drinking houses flaunt 
their painted insignia, and invite to their de- 
stroying embrace the idle and dissolute men. 


We are not far from Chicago. Glimpses 


of Lake Michigan are caught through the 
low shrubbery on that side of the road. We 
make our toilets, gather up books, papers, 
&c., and prepare to leave our pleasant palace 
car. 


The approach to Chicago is not prepossess- 
ing; the land is low, subject to inundation, 
and the houses are of all sizes and descrip- 
tions. One could scarcely believe that in the 
short time it has been settled, there could 
have congregated enough of the odds and ends 
of humanity to constitute so large a suburb 
of evident poverty and possible want. There 
are many comfortable looking houses among 
these, but the poorer sort predominate. The 
immense grain warehouses are objects of spe- 
cial interest; perhaps no city on the conti- 
nent has so large a grain trade. With fields 
of from fifty to five hundred acres to collect 
from, there seems to be no limit to the supply 
that must ultimately flow into Chicago. 

But here we are, at the terminus of this 
portion of the journey, and I pass out into 
this living, surging sea of humanity, “ un- 
knowing and unknown.” The omnibuses are 
across the street, in waiting, and 1 am taken 
in charge of the one for the Chicago & North- 
western R. R., and we are soon en route for 
the depot; but we are brought to a full 
stop. The draw is open, a tug going this way 
and one going that puff through the opening ; 
the ponderous section moves back to its place, 
and the long train of vehicles of every de- 
scription and of foot-passengers cross the 
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bridge. We hurry through the business por- 
tion of the city, and are again brought to a 
stand-still at another bridge ; the same scene 
is enacted, with like results, only this time 
drays, wagons and carriages so block up the 
streets that cross each other just at the bridge, 
that one is tempted to fear a catastrophe. But 
We pass over without danger, and are landed 
in safety at a hotel adjoining the depot. It 
is six o’clock, P.M.; the train leaves at nine. 
I take supper, make the acquaintance of a 
lady merchant from one of the towns through 
which I am to pass, and we agree to take 4 
berth together for the night. I find her so- 
ciety pleasant. We spend the intervening 
time in conversation, and at the proper hour 
get our ticket for the sleeping-car, and go on 
the train. L. J. R. 


pinamnreiifiliitiaiainsiaalimaiiis 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
REMARKABLE PHENOMENON. 


On the 3d of this month, about ten o’clock 
in the evening, the moon being low in the 
south-east, and shining brightly on a moderate 
shower which was coming up from north. west, 
and into favorable position, a beautiful rain- 
bow was formed. Though there was but little 
except the light gray under the arch, similar 
to a fog rainbow in the morning, and a dark 
brown above, still I could discover a little of 
the blue and orange tints of the bright rain- 
bow at the southern extremity, where it was 
brightest. It lasted perhaps five minutes, 
until the cloud extended over, and hid the 
light of the moon. Enos HEacock. 

Ohio, 6th mo., 1871. 

WITH WHAT BODY DO THEY RISE? 

We do not know what satisfactory answer 
to give toa query addressed to us in these 
words: “ What is your opinion as to the res- 
urrection of the body?” It is easy to refer 
our inquirer to St. Paul’s views. But what 
are St. Paul’s views? He thought a human 
body in the grave was like a seed of wheat in 
the ground. There is a sense in which this 
view, which was meant to be theological, is 
also scientific. The body, once buried, shall 
rise again. That is, it shall decompose in the 
earth; it shall mingle with the soil; it shall 
become part of nature’s mould; it shall re- 
ceive the rain from heaven ; it shall quicken 
and revive, atom by atom; it shall struggle 
up re germinant to the surface; and finally 
it shall appear again to human eyes—here in 
a blade of grass, there in a head of clover— 
here ina trailing vine, there in a spreading 
oak. This is the only resurrection of the 
body in which we have any faith, Now, this 
explanation may not satisfy the spiritual 
yearnings of our inquiring friend; but ‘after 
all, rightly looked at, there is something very 








beautiful and satisfying in that eternal round 
of nature’s transmutation, which brings death 
and mortality to light— The Golden Aye. 


0G Terafergygs 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 











1844. 

The acceptable letter of my dear friend 
—— came safely to hand. I view thee still 
“sitting at home,” and hope thou canst say 
with the poet, . 
‘¢ Tig pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world,—to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd; 
To hear the roar she sends tbrough all her gates, 
At a safe distance.”’ 
Cowper says, 

‘*Oh! blest seclusion from a jarring world.’’ 
The wish of my heart for my dear friend to 
whom I am writing is, that the evening of 
life may be serene and tranquil—that all 
clouds may vanish, and the mind repose in 
confidence in the mercy and goodness of the 
God that has led and fed the immortal mind 
through this present life. There is something 
soothing and precious in the account of Jo- 
seph’s going to see his father Jacob when he 
was sick ; and he took his children with him. 
This circumstance gave a double interest to 
the visit, for the children took the old patri- 
arch’s attention, and he felt them and claimed 
them (though born in Egypt) as his own. 
What ample proof he gave of his paternal 
affection and interest in these children, when 
he said, Bring them unto me that I may 
bless them. Although the eyes of Israel 
were dim with age, so that he could not see, 
yet his spiritual vision was clear and un- 
clouded. He embraced the youth, and, re- 
calling his pilgrimage through time, and the 
favor, the unexpected privilege of again not 
only seeing his beloved son Joseph, but also 
his seed, he delivered a most impressive testi- 
timony to the preserving power and sustain- 
ing goodness of the God before whom his 
fathers Abraham and Isaac did walk. On 
him he calied to bless the lads, and, said he, 
“let my name, and the name of my fathers 
Abraham and Isaac, be named on them, and 
let them grow into a multitude in the midst 
of the earth.” I almost marvel that among 
the lovers of historical paintings, that this 
deeply interesting interview has never been 
chosen. But such imaginary representations 
are very low and insignificant, when we at- 
tain to a feeling and spiritual perception of 
the concern of the pious patriarch for those 
whom he was about to leave behind him. 
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How consoling his hope, when he said, “ Be- 
hold, I die: but God will be with you, and 
bring you again unto the land of your fathers.” 
Ah! my dear friend, when “the distracted 
state of our Society ” is seen or felt, and we 
are bowed down at the hearing of it, and 
sometimes dismayed at the seeing of it,—when 
“there is much to exercise our patience,” and 
when we can do nothing actively to bring, or 
help to bring the people out of Egypt, it is 
indeed “a comfort to trust in a superintend- 
ing gracious Providence.” I think Jacob 
came to this state, after all his afflictions, and 
then his confidence reposed on the evidence, 
that after he was gone, God would still be 
with the children, and bring them again into 
the land of their fathers. So it may yet be 
with the professors of Truth. For this re- 
turn may the prayers ané travail of the hid- 
den seed be availing. 


——————————————Eeee 
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Tae Maenetic TELEGRAPH.—The strug- 
gles and achievements that attended the in- 
troduction of this wonderful art, are of his- 
torical interest. Future generations will 
probably regard it, as it is now looked upon, 
as one of the greatest enterprises of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The occasion of the unveiling of a bronze 
statue of Prof. Morse, which has been placed 
in the New York Central Park, was made 
the subject of an editorial in the Philadelphia 
Ledger of the 13th inst., from which we take 
the following account. 

The position of the Professor on that day 
was contrasted with the period of doubt and 
gloom through which he passed in 1843. 
The two positions were considered to be as 
wide “apart as the wires which connect the 
batteries of our telegraphic offices: with those 
in Hong Kong among the antipodes.” Now 
in 1871, in the 80th year of his age, he is 
surrounded by thousands ready to do him 
honor—the guest of those who wielded a 
mighty influence. in society. He is “in the 
centre of seven hundred thousand miles of 
telegraph wires communicating with twenty 
thousand stations in America, Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Australia, and nearly encircling 
the world.” 

In 1848, he stood pleading with incredu- 


lous members of Congress in the outer halle 
of the Capital at Washington, as well as 
with men in private life, who looked upon his 
discovery as chimerical. To the bill asking 
for an appropriation of $30,000 to enable 
him to construct the short line of forty miles 
from Washington to Baltimore, insulting 
amendments were offered. “One member 
proposed that half of the sum be devoted to 
mesmerism, and another, that part be dis- 
bursed in favor of millerism.” 

On the last day of the session, the appro- 
priation for which he had been struggling for 
five years, was granted. His troubles,. how- 
ever, did not end here. “The first attempt to 
construct the line was a mortifying failure. 
Nine or ten miles of insulated wire were 


-| placed in leaden pipes and buried in. the 


earth between Baltimore and the ‘Relay 
House,’ and then it was discovered that the 
‘earth currents’ of electricity prevented the 
line from working. Scarcely a single mile of 
the wire could be made to respond to the 
battery. The work had to be commenced 
anew, and this time by carrying the wires on 
poles, as at present, though with far inferior 
appliances for insuring ‘insulation’ to those 
which now exist. The line was completed 
and ready for operation on the 25th of Fifth 
month, 1844, and on the morning of that day 
messages were interchanged, in the presence 
of a few spectators, between the Capitol at 


Washington and the old Pratt street depot of | 


the Washington railway in Baltimore. 

“ The first ‘ press message’ was sent to the 
Baltimore Patriot at 1 P.M. of the same day, 
and was published as follows: ‘One o’clock. 
There has just been made a motion in the 
House to go into Committee of the Whole on 
the Oregon question. Rejected—ayes 79, 
nays 86.’ This is the first public despatch by 
magnetic telegraph of which we can find any 
record.” 

The line between Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia was not completed for more than two 
years after this time. It was opened for 
business on the 2d of Sixth month, 1846. 

“Now the wires are being extended 
throughout the world, at the rate of one hun- 
dred thousand miles a year. At the begin- 
ning of the present year, there were 150,843 
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miles of wires in operation in the United 
States, supplying 5914 offices, and employing 
about 10,000 persons. In America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia, there are now 
about 650,000 miles of wires and about 20,- 
000 telegraphic stations. All this vast re- 
sult Prof. Morse has lived to see, as the re- 
sult of his labors and those of his co-labor- 
ers, among whom we are glad to see that in 
his interesting address he mentioned with 
honor Prof. Joseph Henry, without whose 
electro magnet of insulated wires around an 
iron bar the telegraphic instrument would be 
bereft. of half its life.” 


We clip from the same paper an anecdote 
said to be told by Prof. Morse :— 

“ When he was in Washington, employing 
all his energies to obtain an appropriation 
from the Government to erect a line from 
Baltimore to Washington, he had his instru- 
ments at each end of the Capitol to demon- 
strate to the members of Congress the feasi- 
bility of the plan. He says: ‘I talked to 
them, explained the working of the instra- 
ment hour after hour. I gained many adhe- 
rents ; still I saw that many were yet incred- 
ulous, and many even scouted at the idea as 
preposterous, and pronounced my instrument 
as the toy of a crack-brained enthusiast. It 
was towards the close of the session, and there 
were still about two or three hundred bills 
yet to be passed before they came to mine. 


‘It was late at night, and finally I gave up in 


absolute despair, and left the Capitol build- 
ing with a sad heart. I was bankrupt, hav- 
ing expended all that I had on my discovery. 
I walked down the Capitol steps with exact- 
ly fifty cents, all I had in the world, and a 
more disconsolate individual it would have 
been hard to find. After a wakeful night I 
arose in the morning to find my bill passed, 
and a new era in the history of science com- 
menced.’” 


On the evening of the 10th inst., the day 
upon which the statue was unveiled, a meet- 
ing was held in the Academy of Music, New 
York, for Prof. Morse and his friends. About 
9 o’clock “a telegraphic instrument, one of 
those which was used on the line between 
Baltimore and Washington, was laid on the 
table in front of the platform, and the lines 


having beem connected with all the principal 
cities and towns in the United States, the 
following message was transmitted : 

“* Greeting and thanks to the telegraphic 
fraternity throughout the world! Glory to 
God in the highest, peace on earth, and good 
will to men.’ 

“ Professor Morse manipulated his signa- 
ture to the message. 

“ Mr. Orton remarked, ‘ Thus the father of 
telegraphy sends his benediction to his chil- 
dren.’” 


————  -—0r- —__— 
DIED. 


BROTHERTON.—At Randolph, Morris Co., N. J., 
on the 30th ult., Mary, widow of the late Richard 
Brotherton, in the 83d year of her age. 

DELL.—At Randolph, on the 10th of Fourth 
month, 1871, Silas Dell, in the 83d year of his age. 

The above Friends were members of Randolph 
Meeting, which is now attached to Rahway and 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 

DAKIN.—On the 24th of Second month, 1871, 
near Harveysburgh, Obio, after a short but severe 
illness, James M., son of James and Nancy Dakin, 
in his 22d year. His remains were interred in Miami 
cemetery. 

DAVIS —On the 23d of Seeond month, 1871, at 
the residence of her son Elisha Davis, in Clearfield 
Co., Pa., Rebecca Davis, in her 73d year; an elder 
of West Branch Monthly Meeting. She was a dili- 
gent attender of meeting while in health, aud bore 
the sufferings of her last illness with Christian for- 
titude and resignation. She was a kind neighbor, 
and loved by all who kuew her. 

WILLIAMS.—On the 12th inst., Thomas R. Wil- 
liame, in the 79th year of his age ; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (Race 
Street). 

HARLAN.—On the evening of Fifth month 30th, 
1871, at his residence near Long Green, Baltimore 
Co., Md., John L. Harlan, in the 52d year of his 
age; a member of Little Falls Monthly Meeting. 





CORRECTION. 


In the summary of the Treasurer’s Report of 
Friends’ Publication Association in last week’s pa- 
per, the amount stated as from the sales of books 
should have been: total receipts $767.08, of which 
$175.80 were contributions from Friends. 

There is an error in the punctuation of the 
account of the First-day School meetings in New 
York City. The Union School only within Obio 
Yearly Meeting is composed of members of both 
branches of Society. J. M. T. 
<> 
CIRCULAB MEETINGS. 


6th mo. 25, Upper Greenwich, N. J., 4 P.M. 
7th mo. 2. Mullica Hill, N. J., 4 P.M. 

- Frankford, Pa., 8'P.M. 

¢6 Evesham, N. J., 3 P.M, 

q6 Jericho, L. I., 11 A M. 

os Oyster Bay, L. I., 35 P.M. 

- Plymontb, Pa., 3 P.M. 

‘© 9. Boston, N. Y., 11 A.M. 

a Penn’s Neck, N. J., 4 P.M. 

‘* 16, Sebuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 
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7th mo. 16. Bethpage, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
a Jerusalem, N. Y., 34 P.M. 
” Gunpowder, Md. (old house), 10 A.M. 
No meeting in other house. 
os Woodstown, N. J., 4 P.M. 
Circular Meetings have been established within 
Abington Quarterly Meeting as follows : 


Plymouth, Ist Ist-day in lst & 7th mos., 3 P.M. 
Abington, = = 3d. & 9th “ 3PM. 
Gwynedd, © ee © 10 A.M. 
Whitemarsh, 34 “ = “68 P.M. 
Richland, _ = 4th&10th “© 3 P.M. 
Byberry, ge ” 6 63 PLM. 
Providence, Ist ‘ Sth&llth “* 10A4.M. 
Norristown, 1st afternoon, s6 3 P.M. 
Warminster, 3d ‘ me “63 P.M. 
Stroudsburg, Ist ‘‘ 6th&12th “ 3 P.M. 
Upper Dublin, 3d ‘ “se “< DP. 


Circular Meetings within Salem, N. J., Quarter, 

are appointed as follows: 
6th mo. 25. Upper Greenwich. 4 P.M. 
7th mo. 2, Mullica Hill, 4 P.M. 

“ 9. Penn’s Neck, 4 P.M. 

** 16. Woodstown, 4 P.M. 

‘¢ ~~: 23. Salem, 4 P.M. 

‘¢ 30. Alloways Creek, 3 P.M. 
8th mo. 6. Greenwich, 3 P.M. 

‘¢ 13. Port Elizabeth, 10 A.M. 

‘¢ 20. Cape May, 3 P.M. 


THE AIR WE BREATHE. 
Extract from an Essay by Wm. H. Churchman, A.M. 

The author of this essay treats of the 
prime necessity of pure air in our dwellings, 
places of business, churches, school-houses, 
&c., as an essential condition of mental and 
physical health. 

He enumerates some of the vitiatory agents 
as follows : 

1. The very numerous class of manual 
arts, whose processes create and load the air 
with mineral, metallic, vegetable and animal 
dust, together with other mechanical impuri- 








cies. 

2. The equally numerous class of arts in 
volving chemical and compounding processes, 
such as brewing, distilling, dyeing, bleach- 
ing, tanning, paint, varnish, diug, match and 
gas making, lime burning, ete, ete., which 
give rise to poisonous vapors, gases and 
other volatile products. 

3. Morasses, grave-yards, slaughter-houses, 
open or imperfectly covered cess-pools, privy- 
vaults and drains, faulty water-closets, fil- 
thily kept premises, and all other places 
where the decomposition of animal and vege- 
table organism is going on. 

4. The storing together, in masses, of the 
products of many of the arts mentioned 
above, as in paint shops, drug-stores, leather 
stores, clothing and dry-goods stores, printing 
offices and the like, which are constantly 
eliminating deleterious gases and vapors. 

5. The presence of recently applied paint, 
varnish, and wall paper which has been col- 
ored with certain materials, as well as of new 


carpeting, furniture, and even wood-work in 
our buildings, public and private. 

6. The prevalent custom of repaperin 
apartments without first removing the ol 
paper, until a thick coating of combined 
paste, paper and coloring chemicals is formed 
upon the walls, 

7. The presence of certain varieties of 
flowering plants, as well as of deleterious 
perfumery, in the living and sleeping rooms 
of our dwellings. 

8. Cutaneous and pulmonary exhalations 
from the bodies of all persons, whether 
healthy or diseased, cleanly or uncleanly. 

9. Excepting in well arranged grates, the 
open combustion of all substances, solid, 
liquid, or gaseous, in enclosed apartments, 
whether for warming, lighting, cooking or 
any other purpose. 

10. The respiration of all animated beings, 
whether within or without the pale of hu- 
manity. 

11. Improperly devised and constructed 
warming appliances. 

Cast iron furnaces for heating purposes 
are apt to warp or crack, and so permit the 
escape of poisonous gases; and even when 
intact, cast iron is too porous for the purpose. 
Furnaces are apt to be heated to redness or 
even to whiteness, making the heated air in- 
juriously dry, and vitiating it by decompos- 
ing the organic matter always present in the 
dryest air. 

Heating and cooking apparatus is liable 
also to be made much too complicated, so 
that the condition of air tightness is not at- 
tained, permitting the escape into our apart- 
ments of carbonic oxide, sulphurous acid and 
fine dust. 

Having enumerated some of the poisonous 
agents which pollute the atmosphere of our 
houses, our author remarks :— 

In view of the condition of things here 
disclosed, and the fastidiousness of civilized 
man in some other directions, one is lost in 
amazement at his marvelous inconsistency. 
Who is there that would not go uncleansed 
rather than attempt to lave himself in water 
previously. used by several others, or even 
suffer almost unto death, rather than slake 
his thirst at a fountain known to be vitiated 
by nauseating impurities? Or who does not 
shudder with sickening disgust at the recital 
of the “traveler’s story””—no matter if true 
or not—of the wine baths in a foreign city, 
where, after serving as a medium for the ab- 
lations of four different grades of bathers at 
a descending scale of prices, the delectable 
fluid is bottled up and shipped to America 
for consumption as a beverage? And yet 
how few there are of us who do not volun- 
tarily submit to being jammed for hours at a 
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time with a thousand others, into a fetid at- 
mospheric hath, teeming with all possible 
impurities derivable from the exhalations of 
a motley mass of human beings of all yrades 
of health and cleanliness, drinking in, the 
while, with undisturbed serenity, the nause- 
ating compound in which we are immersed. 
Are any one’s sensibilities shocked at this 
revolting picture, let him ponder it for 
awhile and say if it is not true to life. Ifhe 
find it so, which he undoubtedly will, then 
let him join us in an earnest endeavor to 
eradicate the greatest existing cause of dis- 
ease and premature death, with which hu- 
manity is afflicted. The work is a noble 
one, and worthy of the highest efforts of the 
philanthropist. 

The existence of very many of the agents 
of atmospheric contamination is readily de- 
tected by the senses, particularly the olfac- 
tory one, save where their admonitions go 
so long unheeded as to stifle their warning 
voice; but there are others whose presence 
can only be discovered by delicate chemical 
tests, or by their effects upon the physical 
and mental powers: which effects, by the 
way, are much sooner felt by an invalid than 
by a well person, especially if he be afflicted 
with pulmonary disease. Indeed, a consump- 
tive makes an admirable and reliable foul 
air detector. The undermining influence of 
some of these agents is so gradual, and does 
its work so silently that we tail to recognize 
in it an insiduous enemy which is sapping 
the foundations of our strength. 

Better would it be for us, did all of these 
poisons do their suicidal work more openly 
and vigorously, Then would we spare no 
paias to protect ourselves against their bane- 
ful influence. 

The task of delineating all the diseases due 
to foul air would be endless, but the writer 
mentions many. 

{t is estimated by competent authorities 
who have devoted much time and labor to 
scientific research upon this subject, that 
from forty to fifty per cent. of all the deaths 
which occur, are attributable to the morbific 
influence of foul air. This is traly an ap- 
palling statement, and if only half correct, 
should inspire the hearts of philanthropists 
throughout the world, to unite as one man in 
an effort to eradicate an evil of such magni- 
tude. 

Statistics would seem to show that tender 
infancy is the period when the foul destroyer 
makes his greatest onslaughts; and even 
though some of the little ones do succeed in 
running the gauntlet with the breath of life 
left in them, it is, sad to relate, ton often the 
case that seeds of disease are planted in the 
furrows of their stripes, which yield a rich 


harvest of sickness and death in after life. 
This is not due alone to the greater suscepti- 
bility of the infantile constitution to injurious 
influences, but mainly, we fear, to erroneous 
notions and practices of mothers and nurses. 
They are too much afraid to allow their ten- 
der charges to breath the pure, free air of the 
out-door world, and too careless or ignorant 
as to the quality of that within the nursery. 
Moreover, and it is exceedingly difficult to 
conceive the condition of ignorance and in- 
difference which permits such a practice, the 
poor little victims are oftentimes enveloped 
“head and ears” in shawls or blankets, 
whether in the nurse’s arms, the cradle, the 
baby-wagon, or in bed with their mothers, thus 
being obliged to breathe over and over their 
own poisoned breath and bodily exhalations, 
and, in the latter case, the exhalations of 
their mothers in addition, who perchance 
may be at the time in a condition of health 
calculated to intensify the poisonous quality 
of their bodily exhalations. Can we wonder 
then, in view of these facts, and they are 
facts—stubborn ones too, that our bills of 
mortality should show so large a percentage 
from the ranks of infancy and youth? And 
is it not a marvel of divine mercy that even 
so small a proportion of the persons born 
into the world should survive the cruel, 
though well enough meant treatment they 
receive in infancy? 

Next to infancy, the scarcely less tender 
period of youth comes in for its ehare of mal- 
treatment, whether in the crowded school- 
room, the college lecture-room, the air-poi- 
soned work-shop, store or counting-house, or, 
in short, any place else, save out of doors 
under the blue canopy of heaven, in which 
our children are caged up for the purpose of 
education and business training. 

Again we ask, in the name of suffering 
humanity, when will we learn to act intelli- 
gently upon the lesson which these sad ex- 
periences teach us ? 


— -— -3—.8-—___———- 
From The Leisure Hour. 


A LEISURE HOUR AT CREWE. 
BY THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER. 

It is a common figure of speech to say of a 
town that has benefitted in a special degre 
by the facilities for Sintercommunication 
opened up to it by a railway, that “ the rail- 
way has made it.” In regard to the town of 
Crewe, in Cheshire, however, this saying is 
not a figure of speech, but a literal fact. As 
a town, the London and North-Western Rail- 
way created it, and still maintains it—not by 
the traffic it brings into it, but as an integral 
part of itself, for the town is as much a part 
of the system of this, the greatest of our rail 
ways, as are the engines and carriages run 
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ning the line. Before the railway age, the 
place was a little rural hamlet, taking its 
name from the barony of which it formed a 
art, Crewe Hall, the family seat of the 
rds Crewe, lying but two miles distant. 
Such the great Railway Company found it; 
they have made it the thriving populous town 
it is; and were they to withdraw from it, 
they would leave it a brick-and-mortar wil- 
derness of uninhabited houses. 

As the largest of all consumers of “ rolling 
stock,” the London and North-Western Com- 
pany soon found that it would be to their in- 
terest to be their own manufacturers of such 
stock; and it is in fixing their locomotive 
manufactory and depot at Crewe that they 
have made it a town. They commenced 
operations there upon their own account in 
1843, erecting workshops that were large for 
that time, occupying as they did two and a 
half acres, and being furnished with all ap- 
pliances then known to locomotive engineer- 
ing. But the Company so extended itself, and 
became such an Aaron’s rod among smaller 
and originally independent railways, that 
these works rapidly became too small for its 
wants. Carriage and wagon departments 
were formed elsewhere, and the space that 
had been devoted to them at Crewe given to 
the engine department. But. this was not 
enough; the “mileage” of the Company 
continued to increase, and additions had to be 
made to their locomotive manufactory, until 


at present the workshops cover an area of 


upwards of seventeen acres. 

These workshops are, so to speak, the heart 
of the town, the reason of its being; the 
“hands” engaged in them, together with 
their wives and families, and the tradespeople 
necessary for supplying their wants, consti- 
tuting the sole inhabitants of the place. There- 
fore in describing this, perhaps the most in- 
teresting of what may be called our artisan 
colonies, it is a thing of course to speak first 
of the works. The Crewe Locomotiv2 Fac- 
tory is—and in this age of foreign competition 
and cosmopolitan enterprise it is a great thing 
to be able to say—admittedly the finest in the 
world. It is such an establishment as only a 
a and rich company could have organized. 

t is truly imperial, both in the magnitude 
and manner of its operations. One character- 
istic of it is that it employs machinery, some 
of it of a unique and specially ingenious 
character, to the fullest possible extent. To 
drive this machinery there are twenty sta- 


tionary engines, representing an aggregate of 


about 12,000 horse-power; but water and air 
are also pressed into the Company’s service 
as motive powers, some of the heaviest ma 


chines being worked by hydraulic, and others 
by atmospheric pressure. Among the most 





notable of the direct labor-saving appliances 
are two small locomotives, named “ Topsy ” 
and “ Tiny,” which, with a number of stout 


low-wheeled trollies by way of train, and 


shrilly whistling to warn workmen of their 
approach, run about the shops, carrying the 


heavier kinds of work from place to place. 


The way upon which these miniature engines 


run is, of course, proportionately small, but 
the more widely separated departments of 
the works are connected by ordinary lines of 
rails, along which a full sized engine finds reg- 
ularemploymentin running the large open van, 
called by the workmen “ ‘The Cab,” used for 
the conveyance of men and material between 
those departments. Since their establish- 
ment these works have turned out upwards 
of thirteen hundred new engines, but the 
making of wholly new engines is bat a tithe 
of their work. They are chiefly occupied in 
repairing and rebuilding the running engines 
of the company. Under their system the 
engine, like the king, never dies—does not 
die even in the momentary fashion in which 
the king does. It lives on individually, and 
not through a successor; lives on unchanged 
in name or number, and with a constantly re- 
newed vitality. In running, the tyres of a 
locomotive go first, then the boiler tubes, fol- 
lowed in their turn by the cylinders, motion, 
fire-box, etc., the wheels and framing out- 
lasting all the rest. These various parts are 
renewed time after time as they wear out, 
and consequently there are many of the 
company’s engines that are like the boy’s 
knife, which had a new blade at one time, a 
new haft at another; though no remnant of 
the original remains, they are not new en- 


gines. Over fifteen hundred engines are re- 


paired annually, and there are usually about 
two hundred and forty in the shops at one 
time. 

That these works have become show ones 
will be easily understood. They have been 
visited by every class, from the Prince of 
Wales downwards, sight seers (admitted by 
ticket) are going through them every day, 
and that their fame is spread abroad is abund- 
antly evidenced by the large percentage of 
foreigners whose names and nationalities are 
inscribed in the visitors’ book. To the pro- 
fessional visitor every part of the establish- 
ment is replete with interest, but to others 
the great “sight” of the works is one to be 
witnessed in a large wing specially erected 
for the manufacture of Bessemer steel. By 
the Bessemer process molten pig iron is, by 
a single operation technically known as 
“blowing,” converted into steel, and this 
blowing is probably the most picturesque op- 
eration in the whole range of practical me- 
chanics. It is performed in a “ converter,” 
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which may be simply described as a gigantic 
crucible. The converter, which is lined in- 
side with “ ganister,” a kind of refractory 
stone brought from the neighborhood of Shef- 
field—having been well heated, a sand lined 
channel is laid between its receiving mouth 
and the running mouth of a furnace in which 
the pig iron has, in the meantime, been 
melted. Down this channel the molten iron 
glides like a veritable fiery serpent, falling 
into the converter with a heavy gurgling 
sound. When the metal has been run in, 
the mouth of the converter is turned upward 
into an arched entrance to a large chimney, 
and the blast that performs the blowing is 
turned on. Acting upon metal which is al- 
ready in a liquid state, the blast produces a 
heat so intense that the mass is thoroughly 
disintegrated, and the impurities, being lighter 
than the metal, coming to the top, are blown 
out. The “slag” thus thrown off forms a 
sort of stalactite cavern in the archway of 
the chimney. At each blowing this fretwork 
of half-transparent slag becomes incandescent, 
and so far molten again that within their 
own length the pilasters and icicles acquire a 
flowing movement like that of a scenic cas- 
cade. And seen through the stream of flame 
rushing from the converter—a flame gradu- 
ally changing from deep red to pure white— 
the whole miniature cavern presents a pret- 
tiness of form and gorgeousness of color 
which the scenic presenters of realms of bliss 
and homes of the genii might envy but not 
hope to equal. Nor does the picturesqueness 
of the sight terminate here. The whole of 
the lofty roofed building is lit up by the 
flame, in some of the varying shades of 
which the faces of the attendant workmen 
show such weirdness of expression and ghast- 
liness of hue that, as armed with their long- 
reaching implements they move about in the 
pit below the converter, it would require but 
a slight stretch of fancy to imagine them the 
familiars in some necromantic rite. 

These works afford one of the strongest ar- 
guments that could possibly be adduced 
against the fallacy that machinery extin- 
guishes hand labor. In them machinery is 
used to the utmost—probably to an unpar- 
alleled—extent, and yet they give employ- 
ment to five thousand men and boys, and to 
this army of “hands ” we will now turn our 
attention. Let us take a look at them as 
they are leaving work for the week at one 
o'clock on Saturday. While the steam 
“ buzzer,” which releases them from and re- 
calls them to work, is still sounding, they 
begin to come pouring out at the different 
gateways. The boys are first coming with a 
run, and already shouting and “larking,” and 
altogether showing an unmistakable disposi- 


tion to— 

‘‘Turn to mirth all things of earth 

As only boyhood can.” 
The men come at a more staid pace, but you 
notice that among them too groups of mates 
are chatting cheerily as they walk along. 
When they get fairly clear of the works and 
into the streets, little toddling children are 
to be seen advancing to meet “ Father,” who, 
on coming up with them, will often mount 
them on his shoulders and bear them home 
in triumph. Here and there a wife is at the 
door as her husband comes up, and greets 
him with a smile, while at the same time 
she exchanges friendly nods and how-d’ye-do’s 
with the mates with whom he is walking. 

(To be continued.) 














































How much would neighbors rise in value, 
and how much would neighbors rise in beauty, 
if all should lay aside habits of criticism, and 
neighborhood scandal, and petty feuds, and 
ridicule! And if men should study the things 
that make for peace, and the things that make 
for happiness, everybody trying to make 
everybody else happy, what a revolution there 
would be !—Beecher. 


oO 


WIDOWS’ SONS. 


Many of the illustrious men whose names 
blazon the page of history, were the sons of 
women early left widows. Julius Cxsar lost 
his father at the age of fifteen. This, De 
Quincey says, was a decided advantage to 
him, as it “prematurely developed the mascu- 
line features of his character, forcing him 
while yet a boy under the discipline of civil 
conflict and the yoke of practical life, with- 
out which even his energies would have been 
insufficient to sustain them.” * * * In 
literature there are few names more brilliant 
than those of Sir William Jones and Sir 
James Mackintosh. These were the sons of 
widows who devoted their lives to the educa- 
tion of their children. An acute observer 
for fifty years of the rise and growth of prom- 
inent men, in one of our principal cities. was 
remarking in our hearing the eminent suc- 
cess that the widows of her acquaintance 
had had in rearing their sons. One reason 
of it no doubt springs from the nature of 
things. A fatherless boy, with a noble 
mother at once to protect and lean upon him, 
is stimulated by every motive that can a 
peal to a fine nature. He is urged to supply 
the place of husband and son, to represent 
worthily the family dignity, and realize all 
tke aspirations of his tond parent and his 
own ardent soul. High position and substan- 
tial achievement he must win for himself. A 
conscientious and ambitious mother cannot 
have stronger incentives to to do all that can 
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be done in the formation of noble character 
than she who feels responsible for the entire 
education and success of her children. 
many a timid, retiring, dependent, self de- 
reciating woman, widowhood has made a 


eroine. The great world may never hear of 


her triumphs, but they are treasured in the 
hearts of her family; they are all recorded 
in the book He keeps who in Sacred Writ 
again and again declares himself to be the 
Father of the fatherless and husband of the 
widow.—N. Y. Tribune. 








TAULER (OR TAULERUS.) 


Tauler, the preacher, walked, one autumn day, 
Without the walls of Strasburg, by the Rhine, 
Pondering the solemn Miracle of Life ; 

As one who, wandering in astarless night, 
Feels, momently, the jar of unseen waves, 

And hears the thunder of an unknown sea, 
Breaking along an unimagined shore. 


And as he walked, he prayed. Even the same 
Old prayer with which, for half a score of years, 
Morning, and noon, and evening, lip and heart 
Had groaned: ‘‘ Have pity upon me, Lord! 
Thou seest, while teaching others, Iam blind. 
Send me a man who can direct my steps !”’ 


Then, as he mused, he heard along his path 

A sound as of an old man’s staff among 

The dry, dead linden-leaves ; and looking up, 
He saw a stranger, weak, and poor, and old. 
‘* Peace be unto thee, father!’’ Tauler said ; 
**God give thee a goodday!’’ The old man raised 
Slowly his calm blue eyes. ‘‘I thank thee, son ; 
But all my days are good, and none are ill.’”’ 


Wondering thereat, the preacher spake again : 


‘*God give thee happy life.’”? The old man smiled : 
**T never am unhappy.”’ 


Tauler laid 
His band upon the stranger’s coarse gray sleeve ; 
‘* Tell me, U father, what thy strange words mean. 
Surely man’s days are evil, and his life 
Sad as the grave it leads to.”’ ‘‘ Nay, my son, 
Our times are in God’s hands, and all our days 
Are as our needs: for shadow as for sun, 
For cold as heat, for want as wealth, alike 
Our thanks are due, since that is best which is ; 
And that which is not, sharing not his life, 
Is evil only as devoid of good. 
And for the happiness of which I spake, 
I find it in submission to his will, 
And calm trust in the holy Trinity 
Of Knowledge, Goodness, and Almighty Power.”’ 
Silently wondering, for a little space, 
Stood the great preacher ; then he spake as one 
Who, suddenly grapplivg with a haunting thought 
Which long followed, whispering through the dark 
Strange terrors, drags it, shrieking, into light : 
‘¢ What if God’s will consign thee hence to Hell?’ 
‘¢Then,’’ said the stranger, cheerily, ‘‘ be it so. 
What Hell may be I know not; this I know— 
I cannot lose the presence of the Lord ; 
One arm, Humility, takes hold upon 
His dear Humanity ; the other, Love, 
Clasps his Divinity. So where I go 
He goes ; and better fire-walled Hell with Him 
Than golden-gated Paradise without.”’ 


Tears sprang in Tauler’s eyes. A sudden light, 
Like the first ray which fell on chaos, clove 


Of 


Apart the shadow wherein he had walked 

Darkly at noon. And as the strange old man 
Went his slow way, until his silver bair 

Set like the white moon where the hills of vine 
Slope to the Rhine, he bowéd his head and ssid: 
‘*My prayer is answered. God has sent the man 
Long sought, to teach me, by bis simple trust, 
Wisdom the weary echoolmen never knew.”’ 


So, entering with a changed and cheerful step 
The city gates, he saw, far down the street, 
A mighty shadow break the light of noon, 
Which tracing backward till its airy lives 
Hardened to stooy plinths, he raised his eyes 
O’er broad facade and lofty pediment, 
O’er architrave, and frieze and sainted niche, 
Up the stone lace-work chiselled by the wise 
Erwin of Steinbach, dizzily up to where 
Iu the noon-brightness the great Minister’s tower, 
Jewelled with sunbeams on its mural crown, 
Rose like a visible prayer. ‘‘ Behold,’’ he said 
‘* The stranger’s faith made plain before mine eyes ! 
As yonder tower outstretches to the earth 
The dark triangle of its shade alone 
When the clear day is shining on its top, 
So, darkness in the pathway of mau’s life 
Is but the shadow of God’s providence, 
By the great Suu of Wisdom cast thereon ; 
And what is dark below, is light in Heaven. 

— Whittier. 
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TEACH YOUR GIRLS HOW TO USE MONEY. 
BY WM. B. CLARK. 


We remember hearing a man of high busi- 
ness reputation once say that he had found a 
great advantage in giving his daughters an 
allowance. It was gratifying to them. It 
taught them the use of money. And it taught 
them economy. For many things which they 
would not have hesitated to ask of him, they 
found they could do without when the money 
came out of their own pockets. 

We have opened to us here a subject of 
great importance. The young man, upon 
marriage, finds not unfrequently that his wife 
has vo knowledge whatever on the subject of 
money. Its purchasing power she is quite 
ignorant of. One dollar and five dollars are 
much the same to her. And whether she is 
living upon the scale of one thousand or five 
thousand a year, she has no idea. She knows, 
it may be, that she has been restricted in the 
past. But she has probably looked forward 
to marriage as the time when this restriction 
was to be removed. Then she should be in- 
dependent and have what she wanted. Thus 
the husband is in a strait between two. He 
loves his wife, and is anxious to gratify her 
every desire. But he finds it will take all he 
can earn, and more too, to accomplish this. 
What the result is, many a history shows. 
Often failure itself, and no end of unhappi- 
ness. Or if success is finally attained, it is 
only after much bitter experience, and some 
of the best years of life wasted. 

We insist upon one thing. The poor girl 
in this instance is but very partially to blame. 


“ 
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Why should she have been kept always as a 
baby in the matter of money? Why should 
she have been forced to grow up with no judg- 
ment, and no intelligent self-control on a sub- 
ject so important? The parents are chiefly 
to blame for many such an unhappy history. 
And until they begin to apply the principles 
to take some 
pains in the matter of educating their child- 
ren, such cases may be expected often to 


of reason, and to be willing 


occur, 


The young girl should have her allowance 
at as early an age as the boy. By the time 
she is ten or twelve years old, she should be 
put, under the superintendence of her parents, 
in partial charge of her own expenses. Some 
portion of needed things she should be en- 
trusted to buy. She should be taught how 
little money will do in these days; and how 
important it is to save, in order to accomplish 
any desired object. And especially in the 
case of both boys and girls, the use of their 


allowance should be made a means of train- 
ing in the true principles and spirit of giving. 


The church will have greater need of this 


grace iv the future than ever. The early 
years are those in which it should be taught. 


But it cannot be taught effectually so long as 


children give away the money of others. They 
must have their own allowance, and give at 
their own expense. 

It is too much the fashion in the education 
of girls, to sacrifice the womanly to the femi- 
nine. A female is the counterpart toa male. 
But the woman is the partner of man. Which 
is the nobler? Let us train up women, if it 
be possible, having their full share of all that 
is best in our common humanity. Let them 
be educated to breadth of mind, to good, sound 
sense, to practical judgment. And as the 
most delicately brought up girl may have 
one day to earn her living, and possibly her 
husband’s living, let her be taught what 
money is, what it will do, and how to use it. 
— Congregationalist. 


No doubt there are some uettles in the 
world. There are unpleasant things, sad, 
hard things, that tend to make life smart 
keenly. But we put far more nettles into the 
world than are there originally. The real 
nettles are ourselves, in our own uncomforta- 
ble, petulant, sour, selfish dispositions, and 
they spread their own character over nature. 

THE MORNING CONCERT. 

If you would hear a beautiful concert, you 
must be an early riser, or at least an —_ 
waker, these fine spring mornings. Indeed, 
it begins as early as three o’clock. If you 
should chance to wake at that hour you may 
ie in that delicious, half-dreamy frame, and 

















hear a concert such as all the orchestras of 
the continent cannot equal. I would not re- 
commend you to rise at such an hour, unless, 
indeed, you went to rest with the birds; but 
the melody will well repay a half hour’s loss 
of sleep. 

The larks, and robins, and thrushes are all 
broad awake, and seem vieing with each other 
in their music. Occasionally a deeper note 
from neighboring fields chimes in, and chan- 
ticleer’s shrill cry says, “ Awake! awake!” 
The peacock’s loud, rough ery of “ e-coe— 
o-coe,” seems hardly in harmony with the 
rest; but it serves well to show off more 
sweetly the melody. The great birds are 
rarely musical, and it is no doubt a wise pro- 
vision of God for their greater security. If 
they sang like the dear little brownies in the 
wood, they would betray themselves to every 
enemy. The tiny song birds find it easy to 
hide in and out of their leafy coverts. Per- 
haps for a similar reason the mother bird is 
rarely a singer. If she sang to her callow 
brood as she sheltered them with her wings, 
it would show the old mousing owl, or the 
shining robber snake, the way to her little 
straw-built cottage. Then woe to her pretty 
nestlings, and woe to the poor mother’s heart. 

A practised ear can detect many different 
sounds in this beautiful concert, while a dull 
listener will hardly hear a bird sing. You 
have heard the old saying, that “ many people 
will go through the whole forest and see no 
fire-wood ;” and the same principle is true of 
all other senses. You cannot begin too early 
to take an intelligent interest in things about 
you. It is a great book which God has 
written and spread out before us, and there 
is not « page of it but is full of pleasure and 
protit.— Presbyterian. 


INVIOLABLE fidelity, good humor, and com- 
placency of temper outshine all the charms 
of a fine face, and make the decay of it in- 
visible. 





HEALTH. 


Many persons lose life every year by an 
injudicious change of clothing, and the prin- 
ciples involved need repetition every year. 

If clothing is to be diminished, it should 
be done in the morning when first dressing. 
Additional clothing may be safely put on 
any time. In the Northern States, the under- 
garments should not be changed for those 
less heavy sooner than the middle of May; 
for even in June a fire is very comfortable 
sometimes in a New York parlor. Woolen 
flannel ought to be worn next the person by 
all during the whole year; but a thinner ma- 
terial may be worn after the first of June. A 
blazing fire should be kept in every family 
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room until ten in the morning, and rekindled 
again an hour before sundown, up to the first 
day of October. 

Particular and tidy housekeepers, by ar- 
ranging their fireplaces for the summer too 
early, oftentimes put the whole family to a 
serious discomfort, and endanger health by 
exposing them to sit in chillness for several 
hours every morning, waiting for the weather 
to moderate, rather than have the fireplace 
all blackened up—that is, rather than be put 
to the trouble of another fixing up for the 
summer, they expose the children to croup, 
and the old folks to inflammation of the 
lungs. The old and young delight in warmth ; 
it is to them the greatest luxury. Half the 
diseases of humanity would be swept from 
existence if the human body were kept com- 
fortably warm all the time. The discomfort 
of cold feet, or of a chilly room, many have 
experienced to their sorrow; they make the 
mind peevish and fretful, while they expose 
the body to colds and inflammations, which 
often destroy it in less than a week.—Hall's 
Journal of Health. 

WHENEVER I contemplate man in the 
actual world or the ideal, Iam lost amidst 
the infinite multiformity of his life, but al- 
ways end in wonder at the essential unity of 
his nature.— Henry Giles. 








Devore each day to the object then in 
time, and every evening will find something 
done — Goethe. 


ees we eererer ee 
ITEMS. 

Atiantic Caste Rares.—After Seventh month 
lst the rates of transmitting messages from New 
York city to Great Britain, Ireland and France, will 
be reduced to ten dollars, in gold, for dispatches 
not exceeding ten words, including address, date 
and signature. For each additional word beyond 
the first ten, one dollar in gold will be charged. 
After Seventh month Ist the rule limiting the 
length of despatches to fifty words will be discon- 
tinued. The present rates are fifteen dollars, in 
gold, for messages not exceeding ten words, and 
one dollar and a half for each additional word. 


A Cyctong occurred near Mason City, Ill., on the 
26th ult. Aninky hued cloud or smoke-like col- 
umn was observed gathering near the earth’s sur- 
face on an open prairie, six miles from that place, 
and from this column soon shot out three narrow- 
er and spire-like cloud columns, which continued 
to ascend rapidly until they reached and seemed to 
attach themselves closely to a passing cloud above. 

This frightful apparition moved slowly towards 
Mason City, but finally changed its course, much to 
the relief of the people of that place. 

The pathway of the cyclone was nearly three 
miles in length and from twenty to eighty feet in 
width, and in that pathway not a spear of grass, 
stalk of corn or wheat, not a shrub nor a particle of 
vegetation was left alive. For some distance the 
earth was literally ploughed up to a depth of six 
inches. The column of whirling air must have been 


intensely hot, as every green thing in its path was 
dried to a crisp. 

Another featare of the cyclone was that while its 
rotary motion must have been of inconceivably 
great velocity, its progressive motion was not above 
arate of six miles an hour. The outlines of its 
pathway were e0 well defined that five feet from 
the outer line of the total destruction of vegetation 
of every kind, not a vestige of its effects could be 
seen. Fortunately no houses stood in the tornado’s 
line of march. 


Tug Great Sovtnern Mart Rovte.—The mails 
from New York to New Orleans, heretofore trans- 
ported by way of Chattanooga and Grand Junction, 


Tennessee, and Canton, Mississippi, } ave, by order 


of the Postmaster-General, been changed to the 
route running by an air-line from Chattanooga to 
Meridian, Mississippi, and thence over the Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad to Mobile, aud thence to New 
Orleans, over the Mobile and Texas R. R. It is stated 
that by this new route the mails will reach New 
Orleans twelve hours sooner than by the old route. 


Brazil.—Advices from Rio de Janeiro to May 23d, 
state that the Duke de Caxias has, on the part of 
the Brazilian Ministry, presented to the legislature 
a bill for the emancipation of all the slaves belong- 
ing to the Government and the Emperor. This 
bill emancipates, it is stated, many thousand slaves 
now working in the diamond mines in the province 
of Las Minas, and those engaged in building docks 
and other public works at Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, 
Pernambuco and Maranhawm, and also a large force 
employed en the Government railways. The bill, 
it is reported, in spite of the determined opposition 
of the conservatives, will become a law. The ob- 
jection to the measure appears to be the hasty en- 
forcement of emancipation. The present law pro- 
vides a system of gradual emancipation for slaves 
belonging to private individuals, but the bill intro- 
duced by the Duke de Caxias decrees immediate 
emancipation of all slaves ownea by the Emperor. 


Fountains.—There are many things in Philadel- 
phia worthy of imitation, and among them are its 
fountains, which deserve the attention of every 
city In the land. About two years ago Dr. Swann, 
aided by a number of ladies and gentlemen, ob- 
tained from the Legislature a charter for the pur- 
pose of erecting fountains upon the streets and 
thoroughfares. Last year 117 fountains and 90 
troughs were erected. They are made of iron, 
granite, or marble, and many of them are the vol- 
untary gifts of wealthy ladies and gentlemen. Some 
of them show great artistic taste, and are ornament- 
al as well as serviceable. At three of these foun- 
tains count was kept of the number of persons who 
drank at them during one day, and it was found to 
exceed seventeen thousand. At six fountains more 
than a thousand horses and mules drank in a single 
day. Who can estimate the amount of suffering pre- 
vented, and comfort supplied, in various parts of 
the city, by this free water? Philadelphia is noted 
for its charities, but she has scarcely one more 
worthy of support than this. 

It is strange that this subject has not been taken 
up by our city government, and fountains erected 
as a public improvement. Plenty of fresh cool 


water to drink ia more esseutial to the health and 
comfort of the people than parks and fine drives. 
New York should have five hundred of these scat- 
tered over the island, and we do not believe any- 
thing could be undertaken for which the inhabi- 
tants would so cheerfully be taxed to pay the ex- 
pense. 
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BENJAMIN ALBERTSON. 
' 26 SOUTH SECOND ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Mottled Grenadine Shawls, tb¢ prettiest Summer Shawl in the market for years. 


63 tf 





NORNY’S TASTELESS FRUIT-PRESERVING POWDER. 


For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, 


fruit butter, or preserves, cheaper and more elegant 
in beauty and taste than any process in the world. 


of testimonials from all parts of the country endors- 
ing the Powder. It is cheap, healthy and reliable, 
and the fruit can be used the same as old-fashioned 
sugar preserves. One box, costing 50 cts., preserves 
40 quarts or 60 lbs. of pared fruit. Sold by druggists 
and grocers, or sent promptly by mail. A liberal 
discount by the dozen. ZANE NORNY & CO., 136 
N. 2d St,, Philada. 627 3m 


OCHKEAN HOUSE, 
CAPE MAY, N. J. 
Jung ist, 1871. 
This WELL-KNOWN AND FAVORITE HOUSE 
will be kept, as usual, in every respect a 
First-class Family Hotel. 
Opens the 20th inat. 
As formerly, NO BAR on the premises. 
For rooms, &c., address 
LYCETT & SAWYER. 





Joun W. Lycert, 
Henry W. Sawyer. 617 826 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY .@ TORE, 
No. 140 (old number 132) Third Avenue, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 

NEW YORK. 

The undersigned begs leave to inform you that he 
has received from England a new stock of Friends’ 
goods, at wholesale and retail. Hoping a continu- 
ance of your past favors, I am yours, respectfully, 

HENRY HAUSER, 


No. 140 Third Avenue, 
Bs tween 14th and 15th &ts., New York. 
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Plain Silks, Dress Goods, Cap Materials. 


Plums, | 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit, without 
being air tight. Either as canned fruit, stewed fruit, | 


| ape 
Elegant samples, from two to three years old, can | 
be seen and tasted at our store. We have hundreds | gg 4 


SUMMER BOARDINC. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, EASTON, N. Y.., 


Situated amid beautiful scenery and in the vicin- 
y of many places of interest and attraction, will 


open for summer boarders Seventh month Ist, 1871. 


Friends’ meeting held iu the building on First- 


Address THOMAS D. SMEDLEY, Principal, 
t Easton, Washington Co., N. Y. 


SEA-SHORE BOARDING. _ 
ROSE HILL, 


That delightful sea-shore residence, overlooking 
Bay and Ocean, near Atlantic City, is now open for 
boarders, at moderate rates. 

This resort has the double advantage of country 
and sea-shore, and is very desirable for families, 
being the highest situation in that locality, is 
breezy and cool, and about ten minutes’ walk from 
the depot at Absecon. Accommodations for horses, 
beautiful drives along the Bay, bathing, boating, 
fishing, &. 

For further particulars, address 

ISAAC C. STOKES, 

63 4t Absecon, Atlantic Co., N. J. 


FRIENDS’ COTTAGE, 
CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


Delightfully situated on a bluff, 80 feet from the 
surf. Open Sixth month Ist for visitors. Terms 
through Sixth month, $15.00 per week, $2.50 per 

A. ’ 


day. 
63 13t Proprietress. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, 4.00, Filled up, $8.00. Written from 


$15 to $30. 
701 ARCH STREET, 
513 ly.a T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


RHEGESTER & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the ng of old furniture, promptly attended to 
UBNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 

N,B.—8. B. REGESTER having purchased K. B. Bait’s interes 

in the business, will again give his whole attention to the same, 


hoping from lon to give entire satisfaction to all 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 sn iw sw 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


What a nice change MOORE’ 5 SOAP does make. 


We can Go all our washing without the trouble 


of boiling or using hot water, 


TRADE MARK. 





Ladies, you can save your Fuel,” Time, Hard 
Labor, Clothes, Washboilers Health, and the Paper 
on your walls, 
and avoid the unpleasant smell and steam from the 
filthy hot soap suds. You can cleanse easily and 
thoroughly all kinds of wearing apparel, from the 
fine silk ribbon or fancy knit nubia, to the Heavy 
Cloth Coat. Also Blankets, Quilts, Curpets and 
Paints, without hot water. 

As a Bath Soap it is unequalle|. To persons 
where help is scarce this Soap is a great blessing. 
Try a piece, and then judge of its quality. It will 
not injure any fabric or color. 

Be sure you get Moure’s Soap, with the Lrrrnz 
Tvs on the wrapper, as that is the original and 
genuine articls for washing in 

Cold, Warm, Hard, Soft or Salt Water. 

When the water is hard or salt, put on more 
soap, and let the clothes soak a little longer. 

Will you try it? Ithink it will please you. A 
fair trial is wll I ask. 


EDWIN i General Agent. 
WILLS, 
rd ent ae New Jersey. 
—— 32 N. Fifth St., Philada. _ 










Zt 
> FURNITURE, “% 


MATTRESS, FEATHER, 
AND 
BEDDING WAREROOMS, 
44 NORTH TENTH ST., 


Below Arch, prilsdalpi§ 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mattresses of all kinds, in- | Feathers, 


cluding the celebrated Feather Beds, 
WOVEN WIRE 
| Bolsters and Pillows, 
MATTRESS, | Counterpanes, 


The greatest invention of | 
the age, for which.we are | | Comfortabies, 


Sole Agents for | Blankets, 


PHILADELPHIA. | Quilts. 4, 8—3m 





Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 


NEW GOODS. EW GOODS. 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 


Pive Apple Grenadines. 
Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Dark Olive Tamertines. 
Black and Mode Hernani. 
Neat French Lawns. 
Mxt. Summers Poplins, 3lc. 
Pongees in several shades. 
Japanese Cloth, thin and cool. 
Neat De Laines and Calicowa. 
White Barege Squares and Shawls. 
White and Mode Hern: ni Shawls. 
Plain Mxt. Shawls. 
White Silk, Cashmere, and India Shawls. 
Grenadine Shawls, mottled and mode. 
White Moreen; for skirting. 
Colored Hair-cloth, for skirting. 
Olive Green and Brown Cloths. 
Casbmaretts in choice shades. 
Cassimeres in variety for men and boys. 
N. B.—Onar stock is selected with much care, and 
will compare favorably with any first-class house 
in the city. 
N. B.—Samples sent by mail, and goods by ex 
press when desired. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
7ta & ARCH STREETs, PHILA. 


P. 8.--We have just received (very unexpected- 
ly A oy new Thibet Shawls and €quares, from $5.00 
11. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. 


BENJAMIN CREEN 
m29ps23 33 North Second, 8t,, Philada- 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. — 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Desires to call the particular attention of Friends to 
his stock of 


DRESS GOODS, 

of neat and medium styles, which is net to be sur- 
passed for variety by any store iu this city. 
Fine Maconnas, dark shades, 87}c., $1. oo, $1. 37}. 
Brown, mode & drab India Silks, reduced to $1.75. 
Plaid and Striped Viennas, choice styles. 
Pretty atyles Mixed Mohairs, at reduced prices. 
Lawos, from 12}c. upwards. 
Florentine Suitings, new and pretty, only 31 ots. 
Black and Mode color Hernanis and Grenadines. 
Plain and Chene Hernani Shawls. 
Thibet Shawls, uew importation, bound in best 

mannergnd at lowest prices. 
New importftion white silk Cashmére Shawls. 
White woven Tuck Skirts, $1, reduced from $2. 
Mode colored Knit Mitts. 

Please call before purchasing elsewhere. 


~ ‘TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 


INDIVES, HiSTORIVAL AND RATIONAL | Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 


To a Revision of the Scriptures. 
BY DAVID NBWPORT 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 
41 6m. 144 N. 7th St. 





WILMINGTON, DEL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Autumn Term opens Ninth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Cataloge. 225.ly 
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